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NOON DISCOURSES. 

[ The people at O. C. have instituted an informal 
noon meeting in the Community Hall, at which they 
gather for half an hour daily after dinner. The fol- 
lowing discourses were presented by J. H. Noyes at 
some of the first of these assemblies :] 


I. 
THE BIBLE BASIS. 
ROVIDENTIALLY we have got the 
name of “Bible Communists,” the 
‘¢ Bible family.” Dixon has so christened us 
in the sight of all the world. Let us be 
thankful for a good name and prove ourselves 
worthy of it. 

New members of the Community ought to 
well understand our fundamental relation to 
the Bible. Let us discuss it till it is clear and 
unmistakable, if it takes all summer. 

The Community was founded on the Bible. 
Go back into its history and you will find its 
underpinning to be the Bible, just as you will 
find, if you go down cellar, that the brick 
walls of this house stand on cemented rocks. 

J. H. N., the founder of this Community, 
began to read the Bible as soon as he could 
read at all; the first thing he can distinctly 
remember, was speaking verses from the Bi- 
ble before a school; he had read the Bible 
through before he was seven years old, and 
many times before he was ten years old; he 
studied little else than the Bible for two years 
and a half at the Theological Seminary ; he 
was then in the flower of manhood, and in the 
full strength of a disciplined intellect ; he 
studied the four gospels almost exclusively for 
one year at Andover; then he studied the 
epistles of Paul for a year and a half at New 
Haven. The study of these two departments 
of the Bible, which really constitute the cen- 
tral duality of the whole, led to a thorough fa- 
miliarity with every part of the Old and New 
Testaments, so that when he finished his course 
at the Seminary by becoming a Perfectionist, 
he was called by his acquaintances a “ walking 
concordance,”’ because he had the New Testa- 
ment, and for the most part the Old, so com- 
pletely at command that he could give the 
chapter and verse of almost any passage that 
any person might repeat; or vice versa, could 
repeat the passage for almost any chapter and 
verse that might be named. This was the 
way he learned the gospel of salvation from 


sin; and the gospel of salvation from sin led 
the way to Communism, and Communism is 
the foundation wall of the Oneida Commu- 
nity. 

In rehearsing these facts, I am not arguing 
for them. The question whether they are 
right or wrong, comes afterwards. I simply 
say these are the facts—this is the foundation 
on which the Community was built; and eve- 
ry one who undertakes to join the Community 
ought to understand these facts and accept 
this foundation. Otherwise he may fall into 
the folly of trying to move a very heavy house 
on to a new foundation, and so make a bad 
failure, or be arrested for attempting to pull 
our house down over our heads. 


If now we come to the question of the right 
or wrong of these facts, the first thing I have’ 
to say is, don’t mistake as to what T mean 
by the Bible. I do not mean the paper and 
ink of that book, nor the mere words, or stories, 
or theology ofit; but I mean the spirit that 
goes with its words—the svul of the visible 
Bible. This is what I got at when I strug- 
gled into salvation from sin; and this is the 
soul of the Oneida Community. 


In our Bran Bread discussion ( CIRCULAR, 
Vol. 8, Nos. 48, 50), we broached a novel 
and interesting idea in regard to the good 
or evil of visible things. We said an 
article of food that is good or indifferent in 
itself, may be bad in its sacramental charac- 
ter, i. e., it may be the vehicle or medium of 
a bad principality. [I wish all would study 
those Bran Bread articles.] Well, in like 
manner the value of the Bible lies not in itself, 
but in its sacramental character. It is the 
vehicle or medium of the highest and best 
principality—the kingdom of Christ. 

Il. 
FORMING A BELIEF. 
yesterday, if she believed 
the Bible. She said yes. Then I asked, 
“Why?” After pondering a while, she 
said, ‘* Because I was taught to.” This was 
a good and rational answer. I presume if I 
had asked her why she believed the earth to 
be round, she whould have been obliged to give 
the same answer, and nobody would have ob- 
jected to it. She has had no opportunity of 
scientifically investigating the shape of the 
earth, and the best way for her is, for the 
present, to believe her teachers. So she has 
had no opportunity of investigating thoroughly 
for herself the authority of the Bible, and her 
best way is to respect the judgment of those 
who are wiser than herself, and whom provi- 
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dence has set over her. 


This general principle of respect for the upin- 
ions of our superiors, is a good and rational pne, 
only it may be carried too far in relation to the 
first set of our superiors, viz. of our parents and 
neighbors. The inner essence of the principle is 
respect for al/ superiors, which, as we grow 
up, will carry us beyond our first natural teach- 
ers, to respect for the best scientific teachers, 
respect for the best religious teachers, and 
finally to respect for the highest of all teach- 
ers, God himself—the Spirit of truth. This 
principle, which is really nothing more nor less 
than what we call the principle of the “‘ ascend- 
ing fellowship,” is a thoroughly safe one ; for if 
faithfully followed it will surely land every one 
in the knowledge of God, which insures the 
knowledge of all truth. And it is the only safe 
principle, because every other principle either 
carries us away from the knowledge of the 
truth under the lead of inferior teachers, or 
confines us to the narrow boundaries of what we 
can study out for ourselves, which isa stock 
of truth utterly insufficient for salvation or 
comfort, either in this world or the world to 
come. It is an inevitable necessity that we 
should take a great deal of our belief on trust 
from others ; and the principle of the “ascending 
fellowship” teaches us to find out as fast as we 
can who are the best teachers, and follow them. 
The only danger in following this principle, 
is the danger of getting stuck by the way ; 
i.e., of falling into a routine respect for a low- 
er set of teachers that shall prevent our dis- 
covering and respecting those who are higher ; 
but this really is not a danger that belongs to 
the principle, but rather is the danger of 
abandoning the principle. 

Let us take an example of what might be 
called transition from a lower to a higher 
teaching. M first believes in the Bible 
because she has been taught to. This leads 
her to associate with those who know more 
about the Bible than her parents did. They 
teach her to seek acquaintance with Christ in 
her own heart. She finds his Spirit and 
begins to believe on him personally. Now 
suppose we inquire again into the grounds of 
her belief in the Bible. She has changed her 
position, and may have a different reason for 
her faith: Christ is now her teacher. I ask her 
then, ‘“‘ Why do you believe in the Old Testa- 
ment?” She need not answer now, “* Because 
I was taught to by my parents;” she may 
go up on a higher plane. Her true answer 
is, “* Because Christ believed init.” He said 
he “came not to destroy the law and the 
prophets but to fulfill.” He constantly quoted 
from the Old Testament. He never spoke 








against it. He evidently believed in it and 
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respected it. That is enough for her, She 
knows him well enough to be certain that he 
knew what he was about, and made no mis- 
take in thus respecting the Old Testament. 
She feels perfectly safe in respecting it as he 
did. 

Il. 

FROM INFIDELITY. 


My object in these discourses on the Bible 
is not merely to give information ; I am aim- 
ing at conversion. I have told you hereto- 
fore, that people need to be converted a great 
many times. Conversion is turning from 
Satan to God. It is the moving of the soul 
out of one spirit into another. It is change 
of spiritual residence—leaving the devil and 
drawing near to God. Now this change is 
needed as often as your soul finds itself in 
the snare of the devil, and kept away from 
God ; and you will have to seck this change, 
or at least submit to it over and over again, 
till you have thoroughly overcome the wicked 
one, and found your way to the bosom of 
God. And this change may take place with 
reference to various subjects and points of 
experience. You may be converted to-day 
from the love of the world in general ; to-mor- 
row from the marriage spirit; the next day 
from bashfulness, and so on. In these expe- 
riences, as truth is set before you on one sub- 
ject after another with the grace of God ac- 
companying, your soul is, as it were, seized 
and taken possession of by the truth, and car- 
ried, or induced to move out of the devil’s dark 
obstructing influence, into the light and life of 
God. Now what I am aiming at, to begin 
with, in this series of meetings, is the conver- 
sion of souls from the devil’s views of the Bible, 
toa new and true appreciation of that Book 
as a medium of God’s Spirit. The world is 
full of infidelity. Spiritualism is sowing it 
broadcast over the land. We have had its 
emissaries among us, and are daily exposed 
to their visitations. Gerrit Smith, the spirit- 
ual king of these regions, is making it his 
business to cast contempt on the Bible. My 
first business therefore is to help you to a con- 
version on this point. I want to see your 
souls move out of unbelief, and come into 
God’s light about the Bible. Do not think 
that such a movement is unnecessary, or that 
it needs to be only a slight, imperceptible 
movement. I am quite sure that there are 
vast regions of edifying truth about God’s in- 
tention in giving the world the Bible, which 
you have not visited yet, and which the devil 
will keep you from visiting till you are brought 
to a very serious conversion. And do not say 
in your hearts that these discourses are for the 
new comers. [intend ultimately to direct the 
influence of the meetings especially to the 
young, to new members, and to outsiders when 
they are present; but first the whole Commu- 
nity must move up nearer to God; and first of 
all, unbelief must be cast out from this whole 
assembly. If we are to have a railroad from 
the borders of hell to heaven, the first sec- 
tion of it to be graded and prepared for the 
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rails and .cars, will be that which lies through 
the rocky region of infidelity. Let us all take 
hold and make thorough work here. 

I am persuaded that the great infidel rebel- 
lion against Christ which invaded this country 
thirty-five years ago in connection with the 
Anti-slavery war, and which, taking to itself 
the subtilty and pretended science of Sweden- 
borg, has at last flooded the nation with in- 
fidel spiritualism, is near its end...... 
signs point to a great reaction of faith—a re- 
turn to the love of the Bible. Let us lead off 
boldly in this direction. 


TOO MANY PROFITS. 


MONG the subjects which, it seems to 
us, must soon attract the attention of 
the public mind, and claim a fair discussion 
and settlement, is that of the true relation be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. It re- 
quires no argument to convince any one that 
these parties should be brought as nearly to- 
gether as possible ; and that though there is 
an appropriate sphere of action for “ middle 
men,’ as merchants, speculators, etc., are 
termed, that sphere is often magnified into un- 
due proportions, to the disadvantage of both 
producer and consumer. As the case now 
stands, the producer may sell his goods at a 
fairly remunerative profit, and yet the price 
of them shall be extravagant before they reach 
the consumer, ‘Take for illustration the arti- 
cle of Tea, which is so extensively used in 
this country. According to a statement 
which recently came to our notice, there are 
eight profits on this article from the time it 
leaves the Chinese factors, and many expenses 
such as cartage, storage, &c., which would be 
at least partly avoided if there were no un: 
necessary ‘‘ middle-men”’ through whose hands 
the article passes. 
1st. The American House in China or Japan 
makes large profits on its sales or shipments, 
and some of the richest retired merchants in 
this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China, 
2d. The Banker makes large profits upon 
the foreign exchange used in the purchase of 
Teas. 
3d. The importer makes a profit of 30 to 
50 per cent. in many cases. 
4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the 
cargo, and the Purchaser sells it to the Specu- 
lator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 packages at 
an average profit of about 10 per cent. 
5. The Speculator sells to the Wholesale 
Tea Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 
6. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a 
profit of about 10 per cent. 
7. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Re- 
tail Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 
8. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 


ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET, 

There is a possibility that the above statement 
may contain some exaggerations, but it is use- 
ful in indicating how far the producer- often is 
from the consumer, and how much both pro- 





ducer and consumer may be at the mercy of 
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“middle-men.” Both producer and consumer 
may be kept in poverty while middle-men be- 
come’ wealthy, when a true relation of the 
parties would leave all in good condition. If 
is evidently a wrong relation which allows the 
natural agent of the producer to exalt himself 
at the expense of the parties whom it is his 
function to bring together and serve. But 
what is the remedy? Competition sometimes 
modifies the evil, but will never effect a per- 
manent and radical eure. Can any remedy 
be found for this unfortunate state of things, 
except that which unites the interests of pro- 
ducer, middle-man and consumer ? w. 





THE USE OF MONEY. 


HAVE been reading Carey’s “ Principles of 

Social Science.” His work treats of the 
causes of national business activity and stagna- 
tion, and generally handles the subject in a way 
that enlists my assent and sympathy. In the 
second volume he discusses money—* the in- 
strument of association.” [His description of the 
office and manifold services of money is admi- 
rable. A lover of complicated, effective and 
smoothly-running machinery cannot but be 
pleased with it. But when he asserts in a positive 
manner that money is so absolutely essential to 
the highest form of civilization, I am inclined 
to demur a little, or at least to pause and reflect 
on the fundamental principles that give money 
its value. It is always very natural for me to 
try to conceive of a state of things in which 
mankind can do better without it. My own ex- 
perience within the circle of Community life, 
where all necessary exchanges are effected with- 
out the mediation of money, also suggests the 
same thought. 


Perhaps we cannot better approach the sub- 
ject than by considering three different ways in 
which property changes hands. The first is 
what is called charity, or outright giving to 
beggars. The troops of tramps that come along 
from day to day begging a meal, or a night’s 
lodging in the barn, afford us abundant opportu- 
nity to practice this style of transfer. Looking 
at this business of supporting beggars from the 
social, scientific stand point, it is certainly a mel- 
ancholy business, notwithstanding all the lacka- 
daisical praises of charity, that we occasion- 
ally hear. If you believe in the pitiful story 
of the beggar’s misfortunes, you become a 
party to his sense of injustice; on the other 
hand if you suspect that his story is false, you 
are haunted with the uncomfortable sense of 
the fact that he is laughing in his sleeve at your 
fully. There is also a feeling of disgust connec- 
ted with the idea that you are feeding an em- 
issary of the Great Devourer. If such feeding 
is a sin, there is no telling how many bowls of 
bread and milk will rise up in the judgment 
against us. I fear that it isa rather unsavory 
mixture of motives that prompts our much- 
giving: desire to be quickly rid of a nuisance, is 
one; fear that we might turn away some wor- 
thy object of charity, is another ; both of which 
motives operate to make the transaction a form 
of extortion. 


The second style of transfer I practice occa- 
sionally when I sell strawberry plants. A man 
hands me a dollar for a hundred plants. We 
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will inquire first what is the use or convenience 
of this mutual transfer? What signifies that 
dollar to me? It manifestly amounts to giving 
me aright to choose one dollar’s worth of any 
good thing. Iam at liberty to select for my- 
self clothing, food or amusement any where, with- 
out the trouble of producing that dollar’s worth 
myself. The office of money is to give value to 
property that without it would be comparative- 
ly useless, All of the plants over and above 
those required to supply me with berries are of 
no use to me except as they or the fruit can be 
transmuted into other good things for the supply 
of my wants. Money does this work of trans- 
mutation, thus giving value to that which would 
otherwise be useless. 

The deeper principle which lies at the founda- 
tion of this service that money renders, might 
be illustrated in this way: The gold-miner, after 
long and arduous toil, secures a quantity of the 
precious metal. He wishes to have his brave 
deeds in the industrial battle inscribed where 
they will be held in perpetual remembrance. 
Accordingly he takes his gold to the mint and 
has it divided and struck off into as many med- 
als as he has dollars’ worth, each of them virtu- 
ally asserting that he has been an industrious 
gold producer. Those dollars amount to a sort 
of certificate of character in respect to industry, 
and ticket of admission to a choice in a limited 
portion of the world’s goods. Presently he 
wants a suit of clothes. He offers to a tailor 
a sufficient number of these certificates. These 
medals immediately become the tailor’s certifi- 
cate of character and tickets of admission to 
similar privileges. In the exercise of these 
acquired rights he wishes to purchase cloth of a 
certain woolen manufacturer. He presents in 
return for it these vouchers which he obtained 
from the miner. They virtually certify that 
the manufacturer belongs to the brotherhood of 
producers. The woolen manufacturer’s wife 
wants aset of nicely plated tea spuvons, and sends 
a sufficient number of the aforesaid vouchers to 
H., E., & Co. of Wallingford: In their cus- 
tody these little golden medals declare that 
this company is a good producer. Finally Mr. 
E. of the above mentioned firm wants a hun- 
dred strawberry plants. He gives me one of 
the medals in return for them, and with the 
help of a little imagination I can read upcn one 
side of it the following inscription: “This is 
to certify that H. J. S. has raised one hundred 
good strawberry plants and is therefore entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of whatever good thing 
he can find on the face of the earth.” Putting 
it out of the account the abuses of the money 
system, and assuming that in all cases it 
serves as a sort of certificate of industrious 
character, as a ticket giving the right to a choice 
in a share of the world’s goods, facilitating ex- 
changes of products, we shall have to admit that 
metal money, as well as its paper representative, 
is a convenient contrivance of civilization. It 
serves as a ticket of admission to the conserva- 
ative, producing class, while it shuts out the par- 
asites. It is by means of this system that the 
laziest of rapscallions is, as a general rule, com- 
pelled to become in some manner a producer. 
The system, so far as it operates, effectually ap- 
plies the lash of hunger and nakedness to the 
millions who would otherwise be willing to suck 
the blood of their more industrious neighbors. 

The particulars wherein money fails to ful- 


fill thus its legitimate office, we may perhaps 
discuss in another article; but the inquiry to 
which we wish to direct the reader’s attention at 
present is this: Why is this elaborate system 
of protection to the producing class necessary ? 
Why might I not go to the merchant and claim 
my dollar’s worth of goods without producing 
my gold or paper voucher that I had earned it? 
I could plead that I had produced many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of strawberries and straw- 
berry plants, and had honestly earned a right 
to a share in the world’s goods, having produced 
an equivalent for all that I wanted. The holder 
of goods would answer, “ What you say may 
be true, but 1 would rather have you bring me 
some voucher to prove it.” You will readily 
see that I have particular need of those tickets 
of production, so that I may prove my right to 
a certain amount of such goods as I may choose. 

The difficulty that I meet is, that the world 
is full of unbelief. The merchant will neither 
take it for granted, nor take my word for it that 
Iam the producer and possessor of property. 
Neither will those of whom the merchant would 
receive goods, take his word for the same. 
They know that the world is full of parasites 
who are ready to reap where they have not 
sown, and they naturally suspect that I may be 
one of them ; they therefore insist on occular de- 
monstration that those with whom they deal 
do not belong to that class. Money gives, ot 
assumes to give, this proof. Here then is the an- 
swer to the inquiry why money is necessary. 
It is a protection against the great army of 
parasites, We could not possibly have a 
stronger proof of the existence of a parasitic 
power, ready to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to suck the life-blood of productive indus- 
try than we have in the existence of this protec- 
tive money system. 

Thus we have shown that the money system 
is the indirect outgrowth of the great principle 
of parasitism. As the law was made for the 
lawless and disobedient, so the money system 
was made for a world infested with vampires. 
Conceive of a world from which this principle 
of parasitism was abolished, in which each 
member in the human family should have a 
perfect guarantee that every member had done 
his proper share in the work of production, and 
was not disposed to appropriate to his own use 
more than was necessary to the supply of his le- 
gitimate wants ; conceive of a world in which uni- 
versal faith and confidence prevailed instead of 
universal unbelief and distrust; where then would 
be the use of money? We have such a world 
in miniature in every well-regulated family. 
There is no legitimate occasion for transfer 
through the mediation of money between its 
members. 

We now come appropriately to the third 
method of transfer of which I propose to speak. 
It may be called the method of the mutual sup- 
ply of wants without the use of money. It 
works between the members of a Commune, 
and between the different Communes, with 
almost unconscious efficiency. I should like to 
know who among us has ever thought of pay- 
ing O. K. for the potatoes; or H. T. for the ap- 
ples, or me for the strawberries they consume. 
Now it is manifest enough that this power of 
dispensing with the use of money is the out- 
growth of the »stablishment of mutual confi- 





dence by other means than by the use of money, 





It is brought about by introducing the family 
principle of confidence in, and care for one an- 
other. Itis true that the earthly kingdom where 
money is not the circulating medium, is rather 
narrow. We quickly approach the custom- 
house borders where money is the only pass- 
port. We feel no hostility to that system so 
far as it is a good servant to the great principle 
of conservation, Nevertheless, we feel bound 
to push forward, as fast and as far as possible, 
the interests of that kingdom in which money 
will be superseded by something that will do 


its work a great deel better. H. J. 8. 


MR. SIMPSON BECOMES A MEMBER OF 
THE BABYLON BAR. 
Babylon, May 10, 1867. 

Mr. Eprror:—I have become a lawyer. It is 
needless to inquire the cause of such a step on the 
part of one so advanced in years as myself. I shall 
not make public the motives that actuated me. 
Suffice it to say, that I am securely established in an 
eligible locality, and with a practice, which, in time, 
and with some nursing will, no doubt, become lucra- 
tive. 

If any of your readers should chance to tread the 
classic side-walks of Avenue B, he will, mayhap, 
observe, nailed to the door-post of the venerable, 
three-story brick building, known as No. 417, aquad- 
rangular tin sign, about eight inches by fourteen, 
bearing the following inscription : 


TOBIAS SIMPSON, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW. 


If the aforesaid reader (excuse my occasional use 
of a legal phrase), should have occasion for my pro- 
fessional advice ( which, by the way, will always be 
given at moderate rates), and in pursuit of such ad- 
vice, should venture into the private sanctum of the 
attorney aforesaid, he will see, hanging over the 
mantel-piece, and elegantly framed and glazed, a di- 
ploma issued by the supreme court, and signed by 
the presiding judge, stating that Tobias Simpson, 
being twenty-one years of age, a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, a resident of the city of Babylon, and an 
individual of good moral character, and having 
passed the requisite examination, has been duly ad- 
mitted to practice as an attorney and counselor of 
the court. 

As the history of the modus operandi by which 1 
became an attorney may be instructive, I will relate 
it for the benefit of those who have never undergone 
the process : 

I had studied diligently for two years, and had 
Blackstone and Kent at my tongue’s end. I came 
to Babylon fully provided with recommendations 
from several] legal friends who had interested them- 
selves in my success. I arrived in the city by steam- 
boat, at 4 o’clock, P. M., and proceeding directly to 
the office of an atterney of my acquaintance, in- 
quired what steps it was necessary to take, in order 
to becoming enrolled among the legal fraternity. 
He was unable to inform me, but recommended me 
to inquire of the clerk of the court. 


I found the clerk in a dingy back office in a dirty 
lane, surrounded by an atmusphere not wholly 
savory, nor redolent of sweets. He was a grave, 
elderly man, somewhat bald, and gazed at me be- 
nignly through a pair of gold spectacles. When I 
made known my errand he smiled incredulously. 

“ A man of your age turn lawyer!” said he, “ you 
had better go back to your pigs and chickens, and 
not tempt Providence by joining the ranks of a pro- 
fession already too numerous. 
lawyers now that not one half of them can afford 
to be honest.” 

“Yet I intend to become a lawyer, and to be 
honest,” I replied ; “and you will please tell me how 
to go to work.” 

“ First,” said he, “you must make affidavit that 
you are a citizen of the United States, a resident of 
the city of Babylon, and are twenty-one years of 


“] should think the last qualification would be 
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self-evident,” said I, “ without the necessity of an 
oath.” 

“No; you must conform to all the rules. When 
you have made affidavit to these three things, you 
must file it with me, together with the certificate of 
some reputable counselor of this court that he is ac- 
quainted with you, and knows your moral character 
to be good; and finally you must conclude by giving 
me two dollars.” 

IT returned to my lodgings and wrote to three of 
my legal friends, who each sent me by return of 
mail, a certificate of good character highly compli- 
mentary to me as an individual, but which modesty 
compels me to suppress. Armed with these docu- 
ments, and fortified by my affidavit which I had 
prepared in the meantime, I repaired to the clerk's 
office,and deposited them in his hands, not forget- 
ting the fee of two dollars. 

“ What is the next process?” I asked, after he had 
carefully folded the note and placed it in his pocket- 
book. 

“The examination,” he replied. 

“When does it take place ?” 

“Sometime in the course of two or three weeks. 
The time is not yet announced.” 

“ How shall I know when and where it is to hap- 
pen ?” 

“Oh, it will be printed in the papers, and a notice 
will be posted on the court-room door.” 

Whereupon I bade him good day, and took my 
leave. 

About a week after this, as I was passing the 
court-house, I observed the following notice on the 
door : 

“TO LAW STUDENTS. 

The examining committee will meet at the Court-room 
on Wednesday next, at three o'clock P. M.” 

At the appointed time I repaired to the court- 
room, and found assembled a miscellaneous crowd 
of about eighty; mostly young men, embracing every 
variety of physiognomy, from that of the Bowery 
boy to the sedate and intellectual student. They 
had been waiting some time, and were beginning to 
grow noisy. One proposed to appoint a committee 
from among the candidates, to conduct the examin- 
ation. Another suggested the propriety of sending 
a delegation to remonstrate with the absentees for 
their delay; while a third, more intrepid than the 
rest, insisted that the proper method was, to take 
forcible possession of the entire establishment, sign 
the attorney’s roll, administer the oath of office te 
one another, and thus become counselors by a kind 
of short cut, without taking the trouble to go round 
by the old road. These speculations, however, were 
checked by the entrance of an official with a paper 
in his hand, which he tacked to the door, and then 
hastily retreated. A general rush ensued for the 
first sight of the notice, for such it appeared to be. 
I was unable to get a glimpse of it; but from the 
general grumble which presently arose, I gleaned 
the fact that the examination had been postponed 
till Monday of the ensuing week. 

Monday came, and with it the same collection of 
eager aspirants. The court-room was divided by an 
iron railing, behind which were the judge’s bench, 
and seats and tables for the use of attorneys during 
court time. Within this enclosure two officials were 
arranging chairs in parallel rows. Presently the 
sheriff began to call the names of the students in 
alphabetical order, and each in turn took the seat 
allotted him. Simpson being near the end of the 
alphabet, I was seated on the outer edge of the as- 
semblage, where I could hear the comments of the 
spectators outside the bar. 

By this time the examiners had taken their seats. 
They were three attorneys of the city, who were ap- 

- pointed by the judges to examine the applicants for 
admission to practice. A fine, intelligent-looking 
fellow sat next to me. 

“Do you know either of these gentlemen?’ I 
asked. 

“Yes, the one in the middle. He is an old 
acquaintance of my father. I met him in the street 
yesterday, and he asked me if I intended to offer 
myself for examination. I told him I thought 
I knew hardly enough of law to succeed. He told 
me to go ahead, and he would see me through. I 








told him I was entirely unfamiliar with the rules of 
practice in this court, and should certainly fail if 
questioned upon them. He said I need not trouble 
myself about that, but leave it to him; so hereI am. 
I thought it would be slighting Providence not to 
avail myself of such an opportunity.” 


“Ts that a customary part of the machinery for ad- 
mitting attorneys to practice?” I inquired; “for if so, 
Iam afraid I shall not become a counselor this term.” 

“That is one of the methods by which such things 
are done in Babylon,” he replied. “If you know 
enough, you will get through without any difficulty ; 
if you don’t, then you must contrive to make friends 
with some one of the examiners, and he will feel out 
your strong points, and avoid your weak ones.” 

“Tt is too late for any such operation now,” said 
1. “Besides, I have an indisposition to be ad- 
mitted to the bar, otherwise than upon my merits.” 

( To be continued.) 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnEta Community, May 14, 1867. We notice a 
heap of stone on the plat where the children’s new, 
house is to stand, from which we draw the inference 
that a beginning iscommenced of drawing stone for 
its foundation. 


...-Saturday evening Mr. Hatch called for a few 
volunteers, to cut turf for turfing a portion of the chil- 
drens’ new yard. A dozen names were quickly reg- 
istered, and the job was executed in about an hour, 
the next morning before breakfast. 


....We have twelve peach trees in blossom. A\l- 
though the mercury last winter reached 30 degrees 
below zero, there is a fine prospect of some peaches. 
The trees were first tied down to stakes near the 
ground, and then covered with evergreens and straw 
to protect them. As an experiment it is a success. 


....Mr. Abbott reports that the rain has done 
considerable damage to the ditches that were dug 
for the aqueduct, they having caved in, in a good 
many places. It will probably take three days work 
to dig them out again. [Will the gossip give us a 
fuller account of said aqueduct—its object, length, 
construction, &c.? Ep. Cr.] 


....The expediency of keeping up a base-ball club, 
was discussed in the evening meeting. It was deci- 
ded that we had better drop it for the present at least. 
We are with reference to amusements in a progress- 
iveschool. We take up things and suck the marrow 
out of them, and then leave them and go to some- 
thing else. We liked chess pretty well, at one time; 
but we left it, when it seemed to become a bad 
ordinance to us. So it has been at times with danc- 
ing and music. This seems to be the way the 
Lord leads and educates us. It is an indication of 
life and vitality, this freedom from routine, fashion 
and habit. The way to get new things is to let go 
the old ones. 


....Noticing thatthe CrrcuLaRraised the inquiry 
how the present health of our hostler is, compared 
with what it was when he drank his daily beer in 
such large quantities, we ventured to ask him further 
of his experience in the line of breweries and beer- 
drinking. He told us he did not drink nearly as 
much as some other workmen, and that there was 
one man who ofttimes drank nine gallons in a day. 
Men who work in the breweries, have all the beer 
they wish to drink, gratis, and when one barrel is 
gone, they open another. He says he is glad that 
he lives where he cannot get any ; that he never felt 
better in his life. When he drank beer, he felt 
obliged to keep drinking continually, for if he stopped, 
it seemed as though he was all on fire, and he had 
to drink more to satisfy his unquenchable.thirst for it. 

...-Heening Meeting —Mr. Woolworth :—Our prin- 
ciple of ascending fellowship seems to be on trial 
somewhat at the present time; at least it is pretty 
distinctly published and set before the world, and 
perhaps in the worst light. There is no doubt but 
that the devil intends to make it as odious as possi- 
ble. But it is more and more clear to me that it is a 
divine and heaven-born principle. It is one of the 
foundation stones of Communism, and Communism 
never can exist without it. Iam certain, too, that this, 
in 8 sense, is where the individual’s salvation begins, 


It is the only sure path for old and young to walk in. 
It is the path to freedom—the very shortest cut we 
can take to the largest liberty, if that is what we are 
after. We should all see the truth about this princi- 
ple, and be converted to it, if we are not already. 
It is the way to realize Ohrist’s prayer that we may 
all be one. There is no other possible way in which 
organization and unity can be realized except through 
central, ascending fellowship, with all hearts . turned 
upward. Marriage or worldly unions proceed on 
the opposite principle, of horizontal or descending 
fellowship. Unions starting on that basjs, end in 
disintegration and misery. Our union based on the 
ascending fellowship results in making us all one. 
This principle is under reproach now, but I am sure 
it will shine out bright, sooner or later. If we are 
faithful to it, it will lead us into full fellowship with 
Christ and Paul, and the whole Primitive Church. 


New York AGENcy, May 16.—We have frequent 
visitors—among them, some persons of note in lit- 
erary circles. They are generally respectful and in- 
quiring. 

....The new Broadway Bridge is open to pedes- 
trians to-day (May 16), and is the object of some cu- 
riosity, and experimental crossing by the multitude. 
It will probably, as our Tribune critic says, “ be 
handy to have.” 

....The spring here is in its prime. The green 
grass in the Hospital grounds, the bursting buds on 
the trees, and the lazy movements of the specimen 
of cervus virginianus basking in the sunlight, form 
& pretty picture to look upon from our windows. 

....We received on Thursday a mink skin from 
Nevada, from an old trapper who wishes to know 
the prices of such skins in this market. He also 
writes that he has sent a package of papers about 
the fur-bearing animals of the Pacific coast, for 
use in the Trapper’s Guide. 

....-A recent visit by Mr. Noyes has had the ef- 
fect to intensify our interest in the revival and daily 
meetings at O.C. Every thing we hear stirs up our 
earnestness and desire to be in all things in rapport 
with the movement there, to have our hearts set on 
fire with the divine enthusiasm that is working at 
the center. , 

...-The whole of the Abbey brotherhood went up 
to the Commencement ot the Columbia College Law 
School, last evening (May 15). It was held at the 
Theatre Francais in 14th street. The programme 
included several addresses, interspersed with mu- 
sic by Grafulla’s 7th Regiment Band. One of the 
addresses was on the subject of Suffrage, and a point 
made by the speaker in favor of Female Suffrage, 
brought down the house with three rousing cheers. 
The theater was crowded, and we thought the ap- 
plause was a good indication of the way the tide 1s 
setting on that question. Among the graduates who 
received a diploma was our associate, C. 8S. Joslyn. 


Wit.0w-Puiace May 12.—The aay: with the ex- 
ception of two members who remained to keep house, 
spent Sunday afternoon at 0. C. 

..--The Willow-Place Community gratefully ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a handsome number of 
books, from the O. C. Library, including works on 
Science, Art, Religion, Politics and Fiction. M. 
Kinsley has been appointed Librarian. 





THE Daily News accuses us of infanticide, while 
the truth probably is, that our Communities are the 
only neighborhoods in this country that are really 
free from that crime, and the only schools in the 
world that have presented a wholesome and truly 
scientific antidote to the prevailing mania for abor- 
tions. 


Mr. Hepworts Drxon’s “ New America” is to 
be issued in-French, German and Russian, within a 
year. Some of the verbal inaccuracies of the first 
edition are corrected in the later ones. Our Trap- 
waker, however, still remains unreconstructed. “ Mr. 
Newhouse,” says Mr. Dixon in a note, “ will remain, 
I fear, a Canadian Trapper to the end of time, in 
spite of all assertions to the contrary! What is wri 





is writ; you cannot unfire a gun.” ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 

Dear CrrecunaR :—One of the reading-books says, 
“ June is the month of roses.” That sentence needs 
revising for this latitude. Here, May is the month 
of roses; and such magnificent ones I never saw 
elsewhere. On the first of May our pupils presented 
us with seven large boquets. In them were nine dif- 
ferent kinds of roses. There are two varieties of yellow 
roses, which occur in great abundance; and a large 
double rose that looks like the finest of deep-red vel- 
vet. Then there are variegated ones; and others 
only to be found to perfection in a southern clime. 
On every side one now sees roses, and their perfume 
fills the air. To be sure we have many other flowers, 
pleasing to the sight, and sweet to the smell; but 
none in such profusion as roses. 

Red and white clover are now in blossom, and fit to 
cut. Green peas are being sent from here to the 
North in large quantities. Strawberries are also 
ripe, and one is forced to admit that North Carolina 
has some good features. 


Last Sunday, between thirty and forty persons 
were baptized in the bay, with John’s baptism. It 
was a beautiful day, and nearly every one in town 
was present to witness the ceremony. Hygienically 
considered, I thought it was beneficial. Why will 
learned men not see that there is but one truly Christ- 
ian baptism, and that the baptism of the Holy Spirit? 


Last Wednesday night a middle-aged, colored 
couple were publicly married in the meeting-house. 
At eight o’clock, the appointed hour, the body of the 
house was filled with sable humanity, and the gallery 
half filled with whites ; for the parties were old resi- 
dents, well known, and much respected. Owing to 
some trouble with the bride’s attire, the congrega- 
tion was kept waiting nearly two hours; but to me 
the: time passed any way but wearily. For you 
must know that the negroes are not Quakers, but 
believe in improving all the time. Sothey made the 
old house re-echo with their strange, jolly, solemn, 
inspiring, plaintive songs of worship. They invaria- 
bly sing what they call hymns; but these are droll 
medieys, and altogether original. I will send youa 
sample soon. 

But finally the near coming of the bride and groom 
was announced by four maidens coming in, each 
lighting a candle in a glass candlestick, and arrang- 
ing themselves on the inside of the altar, facing the 
congregation, The clergyman, Mr. Beebe, took his 
stand between these candie-bearers, haying two on 
each side. Then, in quite military style, the waiters, 
four couple, filed up the aisle followed by the bride 
and groom. The bride and maids were all dressed 
in white, with wreaths of flowers on their heads. 
On reaching the altar at the head of the aisle, the 
waiters separated in good order and took their re- 
spective positions at the right and left, leaving the 
centre to be occupied by the principal parties; and 
after a fifteen-minutes ceremony, during which the 
spectators had ‘ample time to gaze their fill, Miss 
Hannah Page and Mr. David Blunt were made one 
flesh according to the laws of North Carolina. 

After the ceremony the fortunate ones having an 
invitation, of whom Mrs. 8. and I were the only 
white ones, repaired to the house of the bridegroom, 
where after due congratulations and small talk, 
cake and wine were passed to the guests, and noth- 
ing seemed to mar the pleasure of any one. I under- 
stand the affair closed the next day with a grand 
dinner; the chief dishes of which, were roast pig, 
potatoes, ham, and chicken pie, with desert of lemon 
and cocoanut puddings, custards, &c. D. E. 8. 

Edenton, N. C., May 11 1867. 


A BOOK NOTICE. 

Serpents IN THE Dove’s Nest. By Rev. Joun 
Topp, D. D. Boston: Lee and Shepherd. 1867. 
This is one of several small works which have 

been printed to counteract the mania for abortion, 

lately found to be so prevalent among our Protestant 

American women. It of course dwells on the ex- 

tent and horror of this crime and appeals to the 

wife’s conscience, self-interest, maternal pride and 
love. One of the great temptations to which young 





wives are exposed, may be seen from what we quote: 

There is scarcely a young sn 4 in New England 
—and probably it is so through the land—-whose 
marri can announced in the papers, without 
her be na insulted within a week by receiving 
through the mail a printed circular, ten | informa- 
tion and instrumentalities, and all needed tacilities, 
by which the laws of Heaven in regard to the in- 
crease of the human family may be thwarted. May 
we not be excused if we say it makes the blood boil 
and the heart quiver with indignation when the 
hand ot pollution is thus early and shamelessly 
thrust into the face of the children whom we have 
reared and educated with so much care—our homes 
tempted to be turned into charnel-houses, and the 
devil to be the offerer, the high priest of the sanc- 
tuary of the heart? 

Thoroughly as this and other books do their work 
of exposure, powerfully as they appeai to our sense 
of moral beauty and self interest, and much as we 
may sympathize with then, sti!l] we have to confess 
that the reading of them is painful and unsatisfactory ; 
they are so inadequate—so helpless in face of the 
questions that are really involved. And when our 
Doctor in the name of sweet and happy obedience, 
advises our women to sit down under the primeval 
curse and make the most of it, as he does in the fol- 
lowing sentences, he becomes an occasion for humor, 
if pot satirically humorous himself ; 

At the fall, two great laws were imposed on our 
race—the law of labor and the law of suffering. 
Man was appointed to labor and toil, and the labor 
and toil of our world fall chiefly on him. Woman 
was appointed to endure most of the suffering, and 
it mostly falls on her. There is no denying or get- 
ting round either of these laws. Generally, the hus- 
band wants children. He is disappointed if he 
has none. He is willing to toil, to run the risk of 
poverty and want, to support them, though, as I have 
already said, he may not do what he should to aid 
woman to bearher sorrows. But it is woman who, 
in our day, for the most part, shrinks from meeting 
her appo:ntment. I think I speak within bounds 
when I say that, at least in nine cases out of ten, 
where the family is almost childless, she is to blame. 

Now admitting that meekness and resignation are 
beautiful things, and that Jeshurun when he waxes fat 
does n’t behave pretty, does it follow that every man 
and every woman must shoulder what seems to be 
his or her share of the curse and go forward silently, 
devoutly believing the act to be one of piety? Is 
this the cursedness with which we are cursed? Not 
so. Let the Doctor revise his notions of the curse. 
And we, while he is so doing, will give our version 
of it. Mankind having fallen into the sphere of the 
devil’s spirit, became more or less perverted and 
unscientific, and consequently became partners with 
Satan in his misfortunes. Now Christ came to 
deliver us from this partnership. There is therefore 
no curse which a Christian is bound to respect. 


But the great fault we have to find with this tract is, 
that it, like others of its kind, fails to touch the point 
that is reatly involved. The fact is our American 
woman don’t want to submit unreservedly to the 
work of propagation. She can’t “give all for love” 
that ends there, and we don’t blame her. What is 
the use of telling her that her six, eight, or ten chil- 
dren may become statesmen, poets or devout clergy- 
men; when she herself wishes to have a hand in 
affairs, to write poems, or do a little work for God 
on her own account? Her own present life has be- 
come valuable to her; she has not despaired of it 
yet; and therefore does not wish to invest all her 


hopes in children. 


To state the question in terms borrowed of Herbert 
Spencer; we have reached a point where the 
“ power of individuation”—the power to take care of 
ourselves—has become nearly commensurate with 
our “ powers of reproduction.” There is now a dis- 
position to make reproduction give place to personal 
improvement. But the results have been disastrous, 
because the women have gone to work without the in- 
telligent aid and sympathy of the men. The wish to 
control propagation may first arise in woman, but the 
actual power to realize that desire must rest in man. 
Let the women think of that. Let them insiston 
male continence, as their right, and we can assure them 
that their next attempt to regulate the increase of 
population will not be a wicked, bloody failure. 

That God should have raised up the Oneida Com- 
munity and educated its men in the practice of male 
continence, at a time when the world has been busy 





at red-handed abortion, is indeed a fact of tremen- 


dous significance—a fact to give unspeakable hope 
and thankfulness. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 


BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
x. 


Po bpd is situated upon one of the hills of 
which that part of Missouri is mainly com- 
posed, and is said to be the only town in the county. 
At the time of our visit it consisted of a substan- 
tial brick court-house, and a few inferior dwellings, 
half of them abandoned. We took three 6f them 
which stood near together, for hospital purposes. ‘On 
Sunday the chaplain pfeached in the court-house. 
The camp lay upon the side of a hill. It was freezing 
cold, and the wind blew so fiercely that it was diffi- 
cult to make the tents stand against it. There was 
no way for the men to warm themselves except by 
the fires out of doors, which, in such a gale were 
poor comfort, as on the windward side there was no 
heat, and on the other side there was no living on 
account of the smoke; and what a place it was for 
them to cook their rations! I saw boiled rice, which 
was about the color of the earth, of which, indeed, 
it was partly composed ; and the cook showed me a 
coffee-kettle which had an inch of sand in the bot- 
tom. The men looked chilled, dirty and woe-be- 
gone. I never shall forget how desolate was the 
scene, when I passed through the deserted streets of 
that camp, at midnight, as it lay in the cold, white 
light of the full moon, while clouds of dust were 
sweeping among those little tents, which were sway- 
ing to and fro over the huddled, shivering men, who 
were all begrimed and weary ; nor shall I forget how 
thankful I was that blessed sleep could make them 
unconscious of a misery to which the remorseless 
war-god had consigned them. 
A WOUND. 
I was there to help a poor fellow down to the 
hospital who had got up benun.bed and half asleep, 
to make a fire by which to warm himself, and had 


‘split his foot instead of the rail, with the axe. Does 


mutual misery promote charity? 1 fear it ie not the 
common experience of the rough world at least. 
The moral comfort that this unhappy soldier re- 
ceived in his misfortune, was the disgraceful sus- 
picion that he did it on purpose to get a discharge. 
And when we got to the hospital there was another 
burst of similar benevolence in the refusal of the 
medical staff to get up and attend to him, and when 
criticised for it the next day, they excused themselves 
by saying that it was in accordance with their settled 
policy. “For,” said they, “if the wound is bad it 
cannot be properly dressed in the night, and if it is 
not bad, it can just as well remain until morning.” 
So after breakfast, and the usual smoke, the wound 
was attended to; but the soldier never did military 
duty again, which was, no doubt, more the result 
of the moral wound than the physical, 

One of the privates was irreverent enough to sug- 
gest that Uncle Sam was very foolish, as well as un- 
just, to pay such lazy gentry ten times as much for 
doing so little labor, as he did the privates for their 
much harder service. There was constant grumb- 
ling of this kind among the soldiers. It was only 
the expression of the leveling spirit which is so gen- 
erally working in the American mind, especially at 
the West. 

It is not because 1 do not know that the world 
is weary of too much preaching, that I inter- 
lard a little moralizing occasionally, but because the 

MORAL PHASES 

of the war are the mostinteresting; as these will 
endure long after the physical and political are 
buried with the history of the dead past. The in- 
ternal conflict of class with class, and grade with 
grade, and the friction between man and his fellow 
of the same class on this point of equality, were after 
all the most severe and important fighting done ii 
our army, inasmuch as man is more 4 moral dnd 
social than he is an animal being.» : But had we not 
better inquire if it is fair for ws. to hold’on With a 
death-grasp to the principle of ‘eompetitién, and at 
the same time object to the resulting 

which must always come of it? \ The bayonets that 
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think have been considered dangerous; but the mil- 
lion who have survived our great war, have done 
as much hard thinking as fighting, and the thinking 
will do them and the world more good than the 
fighting. Has not the resurrection-thought of a bet- 
ter day now dawning (in which might shall yield to 
right, and power become the servant of love), been 
its best and most efficient thought? And, comrade 
in blue, now that we have laid off the blue, to be no 
more pierced with lead or steel, or stained with the 
fiery blood of hate, why shall we not listen to the 
general order from the head-quarters of the uni- 
verse to fall in for the grand march of material, 
social and spiritual improvement, under the inspira- 
tion of a life universally diffused, which has in it as 
much love and righteousness as it has knowledge and 
power, and under whose sway alone is desirable 
freedom and equality possible ? 

ON AGAIN. 

Scarcely had the soldiers dug the stones out of 
their tent floors and covered them with the dry oak 
leaves to answer the triple purpose of bed, carpet 
and seat, and begun te contrive means to defend 
themselves from the inhospitality of this country 
(God-forsaken, the soldiers habitually called it), when 
they were ordered to break up and measure 40 miles 
more of its uninteresting territory, with their well- 
worn brogans. The close of the second day of this 
march found us wending our way into a valley 
which, though not remarkabie in itself, became so be- 
cause it had a comfortable log house and barn, and 
quite a farm of land which would be worth cultivat- 
ing if it were not so isolated from the world; and be- 
cause it was the scene of our first battle, and some 
other interesting experience, I will give its name, 
which is Beaver Creek. Here was a fine stream of 
water for our animals and for our cooking. Upon its 
bank was a dry plain, in size and form just right for a 
nice camping-ground for our force. On one side was 
the clear stream and a precipitous hill beyond, and 
on the other was an ample fence of dry rails to 
which our boys had become very partial for fires, 
and this inclesed a large corn-field for forage and 
bedding. The evening was charming, a splendid sun- 
set shed its glory over our supper of fresh beef and 
hot coffee, which were discussed with anecdote and 
song. Twice again in future chapters we shall 
mention this spot. 


HUMAN FRATERNITY. 

The Lieutenant Coionel was a subject of talk in 
our group. I had just dropped a remark complimen- 
tary of him when I heard footsteps, and looking up 
saw the man himself passing within hearing. He 
gave us a pleasant salute. I thereupon ventured to 
ascertain if he was, as I suspected he might be, a 
member of a certain ancient fraternity of which I 
was a member, though I had not made it known 
since joining the army, as I chose the independence 
of standing on my own merits. I tested him by a 
method which a stranger had once used on me 
(though the initiated will not recognize it as ortho- 
dox), by saying, “ Colonel have you seen anything of a 
little dog with a red ribbon about his neck, about so 
high, and his tail hanging straight down ?” suiting the 
action to the word. “ Yes I have; and if that was 
your dog I ought to have known it before.” He 
gave me tests which were orthodox, and was ever 
after my fast friend. Was the temple of Solomon 
built to preserve that sweet song of David which 
says, “Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity?” and is there 
not a happy unity in the spiritual temple of Christ 
of which that was only a faint type? And isit notto 
be presumed that a unity in which there are nosepa- 
rate interests to distract, is the substance of all the 
hopeful shadows of the past? 


Taz Worp “ Money.”—Professor Whitney, 
of Yale Co: in the last New Englander, 
thus gives the history of our word “ money”: 

It is of French origin, brought into England 
by the Normans of William the conqueror. 
The French language derives it, along with 
most of its other stores of expression, from the 
Latin, where it has the form of moneta, and sig- 
nifies primarily mint, the place where money 


was coined, and then, by transference, the coin 
stamp, mint mark, and the coin stamped or 
minted. But why does moneta mean “ mint” in 
Latin? For this reason: The Romans thought 
they had reason to be grateful to their goddess 
Juno for certain monitions which she given 
them in crises of their history, and they.accord- 
ingly built a temple to Juno moneta—Juno the 
Monisher. Inthe said temple it chanced that, 
for reasons of State convenience, of which no 
one is now cognizant, the Roman machinery for 
stamping money was set up; it was made their 
place of coining—their mint. Hence the name 
vf mint and coin and money. In most of the 
tongues of modern Europe they go back to a 
popular superstition, and to the accidental loca- 
tion of a machine for stamping metal, in a com- 
munity which was at the time one of the most 
insignificant in Europe. 


HARDY PEARS. 


AVING just been over the orchards to ex- 

amine the pear buds, I will give you the 
results of my observations thinking they may 
be interesting to you, and perhaps of some 
value to others who may be proposing to set 
out pear-orchards in a climate similar to this in 
severity. 

On the morning of the twenty-first of Decem- 
ber last, the mercury at this place fell to twen- 
ty-eight degrees below zero. This low temper- 
ature undoubtedly killed the buds of some of 
the more tender varieties of pears, and perhaps 
fatally injured many of the trees. The major- 
ity of the buds however appeared to be all right 
up to the second instant, though the wood of the 
fruit spurs was more or less discolored. But 
the severe frosts of the second and third instant, 
when ice was formed half an inch in thickness, 
finished up the pear buds, with the exception of 
the following varieties, which I think may be re- 
lied on as being perfectly hardy in this climate. 

Winter Nelis—The hardiest in wood and 
bud of any pear that I am acquainted with, and a 

rst-rate fruit ; but unfortunately it is subject to 
leaf-blight in this locality. 

Gansel’s Bergamotte.—Nearly as hardy as the 
preceding fruit, first quality; not as good a 
bearer when the tree is young, but improved 
by age. 

Compte de Lamy.—A good pear and a sure 
bearer. 

Marie Louise —Fruit somewhat inclined to 
be variable when the tree is young, but gen- 
erally of superior quality, and worthy of a 
more extensive cultivation. 

Seckel_—A well-known pear. 

Easter Beurre—An excellent winter pear, 
but wants along season in order to perfect its 
fruit. 

The buds of the Flemish Beauty and Belle 
Lucrative, standing on the higher grounds, have 
partly escaped. Some other varieties may have 
a few blossoms. But the six first named, are 
all out of many varieties that can be said to 
have passed through the ordeal in safety, and 
with a fair show of healthy-looking blossom- 
buds. The apple buds as far as can be known 
at the present time, are all right. Still I do 
not apprehend there will be a large crop in this 
section, as last season was the bearing year. 

Since writing the above it has occurred 
to me, that if fruit-growers in different parts 
of the country would report from time to time 
their successes or failures with different kinds of 





fruit, and the hardiness or tenderness of different 


varieties, we should soon accumulate a fund of 
information that would go far in lessening the 
number of disastrous failures we are now sub- 
ject to; at any rate, I feel like doing what I can 
for the cause of fruit-growing, by giving - my 
experience unreservedly, to the public. Had I 
known sixteen years ago what I now do in re- 
gard to pears, we might, in all probability, have 
had a pear-orchard that we could point to as a 
success, even in this rigorousclimate. _H. T. 
0. C., May 8, 1867. 


The New York Heruld of May third, publishes ‘the 
Tribune's article on tlie O. C.—for which see the Cm- 
CULAR of May 6—and accompanies it by some 
very shrewd as well as amusing comments : 


THE ONEIDA FREE LOVERS. 
THE TRIBUNE'S NEW REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 
RE we approaching the golden gates of 
the millennium, or are we driving head- 
long down the broad and dusty road to perdi- 
tion? Let the thoughtful reader ponder well 
the astounding revelations from the New York 
Tribune, which we publish this morning, con- 
cerning the Oneida free lovers. - ? 
To the religious, the moral and the political 
philosopher here is a comprehensive field for 
reflection. As the 7ribune, however, is a politi- 
cal journal, always casting about for some lofty 
moral Jandmark from which to take a new de- 
parture, we will accept this opening chapter on 
the Oneida free-love colony as the initial light- 
house from which the mighty hosts of the re- 
publican party, like the Israelites through the 
wilderness, are to be led to the promised land 
of milk and honey and perfect equality and free 
love, and all without money, specie or paper, 
and without price. 

Let us see. Some twenty years ago the 7ri- 
bune philosophers thought they had found in 
Fourier’s system of industrial equality and lib- 
erty and free-love phalanxes, the secret of es- 
tablishing heaven upon earth. It embraced the 
divine mystery of making labor attractive, and 
the two polar stars of Tittlebat Titmouse— 
everything for everybody and nothing to do. 
Very soon Fourierite phalanxes began to spring 
up from Massachusetts to the Ohio river... But 
they were short lived. Acting upon Titmouse’s 
maxim these communists soon devoured their 
stock of supplies, and with nothing left them 
but old clothes and empty stomachs, they were 
rapidly broken up and dispersed. The con- 
sumers so far outnumbered the producers in 
these voluntary-labor phalanxes that the best 
lands, the most favorable seasons and the finest 
crops only expedited a collapse in encouraging 
laziness and all the demoralizing indulgences of 
everything for everybody and nothing to do. 
And so, in due course of time, Fourierism, be- 
ing proved a delusion and a dead loss to all con- 
cerned, was abandoned. 

Our Tribune philosophers then proceeded 
more cautiously to cast about for some new 
platform of universal happiness. They nibbled 
at bran bread and squashes for awhile, but only 
to fall back upon pork and beans, They tried 
the mysteries of spiritualism, only to find that 
if we,were all to become spiritualists we should 
all starve to death. Women’s rights and 


Bloomerism puzzled them for some time; bat 
there were so many obstructions in the way to 
the accomplishment of these great blessings, of 





beards and breeches for the women and petti- 
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coats and long curls for the men, that they were 
postponed for a more convenient season. The 
Pittsburg initial republican patty convention of 
1854, gave the Zribune philosophers a practical 
platform, which opened the way to still better 
things in “ the abolition of those twin relies of 
barbarism, slavery and polygamy ”—negro 
slavery in the South and Mormon polygamy in 
Utah. Under this banner the republican party 
has gone from victory to victory till slavery is 
abolished, negro equality is established, and po- 
lygamy is declared by law null and void. With 
the mission of the republican party thus fulfilled, 
its leaders and chief apostles were called upon 
to mark out a new programme of progress in 
the ascendingscalee * %* * * 


This brings us round the circle to our starting 
point of these Oneida free lovers. Here the 
Tribune philosophers invite us to the happy 
valley of Rasselas, or rather to the groves, gar- 
dens and fountains, the houris and all the de- 
lights of the Caliph’s palace in Damascus. This 
Oneida Community consists of two hundred 
and fifty persons, of which there are only twen- 
ty-five under fourteen years of age. In a beau- 
tiful and healthy region they own six hundred 
acres of fertile lands, cultivated and adorned 
with “all the modern improvements.” They 
have scores of acres devoted to vineyards, 
strawberries, raspberries, orchards, &c.; they 
have mills and factories, improved breeds of 
cattle and sheep and everything required to 
complete a grand model establishment. They 
can all kinds of fruit and prepare jellies, to the 
value of twenty thousand dollars a year. Their 
material prosperity eclipses even that of the 
Mormons, who have made the “ desert blossom 
like the rose.” ~ This is the result of a system 
where each person is required to work for the 
benefit of all, which is the reverse of the Four- 
ier system—allowing each individual at his 
pleasure to eat and drink at the cost of the Com- 
munity. 

So far so good. But next comes the religious 
system of the Oneida perfectionists. They be- 
lieve the whole Bible and a good deal more. 
Their notions of the Deity cast Brigham Young 
and his revelation system in the shade. They 
believe that love is the reward of labor—that 
true affection is not limited to numbers—that 
marriage is a nuisance,and no more necessary than 
the Sabbath. With them the words “husband 
and wife have no meaning,” but “each man is 
the husband of every woman and each woman 
is the wife of every man.” If that is not equal- 
ity we should like to know what is. Moreover, 
the young mar is taken in hand and inducted in- 
to these mysteries by a woman of experience 
therein, and a young woman is likewise disci- 
plined in charge of a man of experience. And 
the ladies are Bloomers; and the phalanx be- 
lieve only in “scientific propagation ;” and “ the 
sexual relation is subject to criticism,” and “ the 
fellow who does not keep within bounds is 
hauled over the coals.” Diseases among them 
are likewise cured by criticism, and criticism 
saves them all the usual expenses elsewhere 
necessary for lawyers. 

Now we may ask, what is the political equal- 
ity of whites and blacks, and what are women’s 
rights as expounded by. Mrs Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and what is “old Thad Stevens’s” 
scheme of Southern confiscation to pay off the 





national debt, compared with this novel, start- 
ling, terrible and fascinating new republican pro- 
gramme thus foreshadowed in the New York 
Tribune? All these great movements begin in 
New York. W.H. Seward with his “irrepress- 
ible conflict; Martin Van Buren, with his free- 
soil platform ; Joe Smith, with his golden plates 
of Mormonism; Miller with his day of judg- 
ment; Fourierism, spiritualism, Bloomerism ; 
Fred Douglass, -with his ultimatum of equal 
rights for the negro; Barnum with Joyce Heth 
and company, and last, and most wonderful of 
all, this Oneida free-love colony, were all devel- 
oped in the Empire State. Surely, if within 
two short years from the abolition of negro slavy- 
ery we have advanced republicans, Southern reb- 
els, Northern copperheads and old line whigs to 
the platform of negro civil and political equal- 
ity, may not the living generation expect to see 
the day when this Oneida community will extend 
over the continent, and embrace whites, Indians, 
negroes and all, making “ each man the husband 
of every woman, and each woman the wife of 
every man?” Having cut loose from all the old 
landmarks, where are we to stop ? 


CHARITY. 
ONG-SUFFERING, kind, unenvious, un- 
vaunting, humble, full of divine propriety, 

self-abnegating, good-thinking, having no joy in 
wrong, but all joy in the truth; all-bearing, all- 
believing, all-hoping, all-enduring, never-failing 
charity! Though I have nothing else, if I have 
this I have heaven; for this is what heaven is 
made of. Though I should lose my Bible, if I 
could save the 13th chapter of Ist Corinthians, 
Ishould still be rich in what I most need to 
have of truth, to guide me as a social being. 
What is its philosophy ? Is it not the spiritual 
discovery of God in us? that our inmost life is 
God? and in the light of this truth finding God 
in our neighbor, so learning that God, myself 
and my neighbor are one? I love myself in 
all, and al! in myself. This communism of life 
is salvation ; against such there is no law. 
L. B. 


NOVELTY IS NOT ORIGINALITY. 


{ The readers of old books are wont to charge our 
modern works with being deficient in originality. 
To this, a writer in the London Quarterly Reutew, thus 
replies :] 

Great men are, however, more original, as a 
rule, than the books they write; and the term 
“ originality” comes to mean something intelligi- 
ble when we begin to apply it to authors them- 
selves. It signifies, in this case, a power of 
originating or creating, and is only another word 
for genius. How far one may be misled by 
confounding originality in an author with novel- 
ty of effect in his works, will be understood at 
once when we consider that one of the common- 
est and rudest shapes which genius takes is the 
faculty of imitation. This is apparent in the 
cease of children, and it is equally apparent in 
the case of literary genius. Original form is 
the last achievement of a writer, and a man of 
force and energy often begins by borrowing his 
form from other great models, and by compel- 
ling his thoughts to flow in a groove that he 
finds already made. Milton, one of the first of 
imaginative poets, is an instance of this. He 
started with the purest reproduction of the 
classics, and was a copyist before he became an 
“inventor” of thoughts or of harmonies. He 
imitated Latin, he imitated Italian, he imitated 
Greek, and fivally he grew to his full stature 
and invented English. The creative faculty 





and the imitation are indeed very near akin to 
one another, and the latter ripens often into the 
former. The ancient philosopher who said that 
all poetry was imitation, really meant that it 
was what we should call a creative art. To re- 
produce is to produce again. The process is the 
same, provided that it is carried out with equal 
energy ; and vigor does not cease to be vigor 
merely because it starts upon a beaten track. 

It may show itself, for example, in re-arrang- 
ing what other people have thought, quite as 
much as in thinking out some novelty itself. 
Method accordingly, is universally admitted to 
be one mark of mental vigor. The power 
of generalizing which is wanted for an _his- 
torian or metaphysician is not much more 
than intelligent system ; and ahabit of attempt- 
ing to classify phenomena ends usually in a fac- 
ulty of perceiving laws or principles. It is ob- 
vious, moreover, that the power of arranging is 
a step towards that of re-arranging thoughts. It 
is through method that inventions are made, 
both in science and literature and Ralovophy. 
When a man bas once marshaled his ideas clear- 
ly, every additional idea he picks up is not 
merely another drop added to the bucket, but a 
fresh point of view gained. He is in the condi- 
tion of a general who has gained, not a new re- 
cruit, but a new position. And if method is of 
all this importance, it is clear that the essence of 
genius is force rather than novelty. The best 
view of originality is to regard it as equivalent 
to force. The notion that it is synonymous 
with something bizarre and extraordinary is one 
that does a great deal of mischief to society. 
In reality it is no more a symptom of force to 
wander outside the conventional path than to 
keep within it. The direction which originality 
takes may be an accident, or its virtue consists 
in its momentum rather than in its direction. 
It has nothing in common with etourderie, or 
with quaintness ; and there is no greater mis- 
take than to think that the literary comet is more 
original than the literary star. 


ANECDOTES OF DR. BEECHER. 


The following is taken from Mrs. Stowe’s 
reminiscences of her father’s life in Boston. A 
more pleasing picture of a hearty, generous 
man can hardly be found : 


“Of the ardent love and admiration which 
my father felt for the ministerial brethren with 
whom he was associated in this period of his la- 
bors I have a pleasant memory. His heart 
seemed able to take them all in with the fresh 
vivacity of early days, and he gave to the good 
parts of each the tribute of most sincere en- 
thusiastic admiration. He was constantly act- 
ing in counsel and concert; he relied on them 
for advice; he listened to their opinions, and 
never imposed his own upon them; and the 
great influence he exerted among them was 
always that of a brother and companion, and 
never that of a master, 

“The weekly reuuion of the Boston minis- 
ters was always full of social life, and often pre- 
sented amusing scenes, The stranger who 
should have been called on to point out the 
great orthodox leader would hardly have picked 
out the short, square man in negligent undress, 
who sat among them apparently the favorite and 
boon companion of all, but the mark for all 
sorts of jokes and sly witticisms, which his lit- 
tle personal peculiarities would call forth, and 
which he always sent back with interest in sal- 
lies which carried the laugh through the circle. 
Occasionally, while sermons, or letters, or other 
communications were being read, he would be 
seized with sudden whiffs of inspiration, and 
after fumbling in his pocket for the pencil which 
was never there, would borrow his next neigh- 
bor’s, dash off hasty notes, and pocket it, is 
process would sometimes occur till half the pen- 
cils of the company were lodged in one ur other 
of his pockets, when One of the party would re- 
mark dryly, “ Well, doctor, how many pencils 
have you got in your pocket by this time?” 
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when, suddenly recollecting himself, he would 
bring them out and begin a humorous distribu- 
tion of them to their owners. 

“The doctor’s watch was a standard joke. 
He always wore one which never was going, and 
he, for his own part, had no more sense of time 
than the angel in the Revelations who declared 
that it should be no longer. Wherever it was 
good to be, there he Staid till some one else 
woke him and reminded him that his hour was 
come. ‘His watch was only wound up at such 
intervals when it would suddenly occur to him 
to inquire what time it was, en he would 
pull out his old friend, hold it up, shake it, in- 
quire ‘the time of his next neighbor, wind it up 
and set it with an air of grave attention, and go 
on his way rejoicing. 

“ He was accustomed tocarry about him two 
or three pairs of spectacles, to guard against the 
accidents to which his absent habits exposed 
him. At one time, in minister’s meeting, he 
was reading with great energy and commenting 
on a certain document, and, as his was wont, 
throwing his spectacles up on his head at inter- 
vals when making his own comments on what 
he read. Inflamed with zeal, he performed this 
customary motion with such ardor that the spec- 
tacles slipped over on to the back of his head, 
and when he would return to his manuscript, 
feeling for them in vain, he mechanically took 
another pair from his pocket, which he > on 
in front. “Now, brethren,” said Dr. Wisner, 
“we mustlook about us. The doctor has got 
on his spectacles behind and before; he means 
to look into the matter all round.” 

“These pleasant days of ministerial fellow- 
ship in Boston were never forgotten by him. 
These friendships seemed to have all the ardor 
of those of his early days. In speaking of his 
friends, he would often break into expressions 
of enthusiaam—‘ So and so is a wonderful 
creature!” And indorsed on their letters are 
often found little records, such as “the man I 
loved best of all,” “the best man God ever 
made,” and the like. His friendships were con- 
stant and imperishable, passing the love of wo- 


man.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 

THERE are indications of a concerted movemtnt 
on the part of Northern Republicans for the political 
enlightenment of southern citizens, black and white. 
Senator Wilson of Massachusetts is making an ex- 
tended tour; Gerrit Smith and Horace Greeley have 
addressed meetings in Richmond; Judge Kelley of 
Pennsylvaniu is now in Alabama. They have gen- 
erally been well received ; but a serious riot is report- 
ed to havetaken place at Mobile on Tuesday last, on 


the occasion of a speech by Judge Kelley, in which |} 


four men are reported as killed and twenty wounded. 
General Swayne, Commander of the district, will 
immediately investigate the affuir. The more re- 
spectable citizens express much regret at the occur- 
rence, and have adopted resolutions deploring the 
same; declaring their conviction that the distur- 
bances were unpremeditated, and the result of acci- 
dental excitement, and favoring the free excercise of 
speech to all and every class of persons. Mayor 
Withers called upon Judge Kelley, and urged him 
to hold another meeting, promising to insure him 
safety ; but Mr. Kelley declined the invitation. 

In obedience to the order of President Johnson, 
General Burton obeyed a writ of habeas corpus, and 
on the 13th inst. produced the prisoner Jefferson 
Davis, Ex-President of the Southern Confederacy, 
before the United States Circuit Court of the Dis- 
trict of Virginia, Judge Underwood presiding. Gen- 
eral Burton was then relieved of the military custody 
of the prisoner, who was immediately indicted for 
treason and re-arrested. Mr. Davis’s counsel asked for 
his immediate trial, but as the Government was not 
prepared for it, they further asked that the prisoner 
should be admitted to bail, which request was grant- 
ed by the Court. Horace Greeley heads the list of 
twenty persons who volunteered to give the required 
escurity of $5000 each. The 4th of November was 
named by Mr. Evarts, in behalf of the Government, 


as the day when the Government would be ready to 
proceed with the trial. 


GOVERNOR FENTON has signed the bill making 
eight hour’s labor a legal day’s work in the State of 
New York when there is no agreeement to the con- 
trary. The new law, however, does not apply to 
farm or agricultural labor, or service by the year, 
month, or week, nor prevent any person from per- 
forming extra work under special contract. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue difficulty between Franceand Prussia ubout 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg has been de- 
finitely settled, and thus the threatened war is 
averted. The French Government relinquishes all 
claims to the annexation of Luxemburg ; and the 
Prussian Government consents to withdraw its 
troops within one month, and to have the fortress 
razed. Luxemburg wil] remain an entirely inde- 

ndent State, whose neutralization is guaranteed 

y all the great powers. The latest advices inform 
us that France has dismissed the reserves which had 
been called out, and that Prussia has ordered the 
work on the fortifications of Luxemburg to be 
stopped. 

Ir is reported that the Crown Prince of Prussia 
will shortly visit the Paris Exposition, and that he 
will soon be followed by the King, and by Count 
Bismarck. It is expected that many of the crowned 
heads of Europe will visit the Exposition in the 
course of the season. 

Tue new Franco-American Telegraph Company 
which proposes to lay an electric cable between Brest 
and Halifax has been promised the assistance of the 
Imperial Government. 

AccorDING to the latest dispatches two sanguin- 
ary battles have recently taken place in Candia, in 
both of which the Turkish Commander, Omar Pasha, 
was badly beaten. His loss in both engagements is 
stated as three thousand. 

Ir is reported that President Lopez of Paraguay 
has accepted the mediation of the United States, 
and will immediately send an envoy to Washington ; 
but the Allies have not yet accepted of the American 
mediation. 


NOW READY. 

HAND-BOOK OF THE OnEIDA Community, with a 
Sketch of its Founder, and an Outline of its Con- 
stitution and Principles. 72 pp., octavo. Price, 
35 cts. 

This is a pamphlet prepared for the use of inqui- 
rers, giving information about the O. C., and will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price. Address, “ Walling- 
ford Community, Wallingford, Conn.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. E. D., Wis.—We are touched by your appeal 
in behalf of soldier’s orphans, yet we could not give 
place to your communication without departing 
somewhat from the work we have in hand. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending May 19, 1867. 


Atragene Americana, American Atragene. 





Sambucus pubens, Red-berried Elder. 
Caulophyllum thalictroides, Blue Cohosh. 
Plantanthera bracteolata, Bracted Green Orchis. 
Turritis glabra, Tower Mustard. 
Uvularia perfoliata, Small Bellwort. 
Streptopus roseus, Twisted-Stalk. 
Actea spicata, var. rubra, Red Baneberry. 
Viola pedata, Bird-foot Violet. 
Fragaria vesca, Wood Strawberry. 
Smilacina racemosa, False Spikenard. 
Polygonatum biflorum, Small Solemon’s Seal. 
Ranunculus recurvatus, Hooked Crowfoot. 
Geranium maculatum, Wild Cranesbill. 
Ranunculus rhomboideus, : 

Ranunculus Bulbosus, Bulbus Crowfoot. 
Betula alba, var. populifolia, White Birch, 
Gallium asprellium, Rough Bedstraw. 
Lamium amplericaule, Dead-nettle. 
Vaceintum vacillans, Low Blueberry. 
Vascininm corymbosum, Swamp Blueberry. 
Senecio aureus, Golden Ragwort. 
Trifolium repens, White Clover. 
Erigeron Philadelphicum, Fleabane, 
Dicentra Canadensis, Squirrel-Corn. 
Fagus ferru: ; é American Beech, 
Betula excelsa, Yellow Birch. 





Standing Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Mantifactures. ZMeol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of dc- 
pot. Number of members, 4. Land, 228 acres. Busihese, 
Horticulture and Printing the Cixcuar, 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 885 Broadway, N. Y. Room 9. Wumber 
of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 

NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Comrrzx Mar- 
rice, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufil- 
cient acquaintance; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rate, M-skrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Griszly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive liet and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida manufacture @ great variety of Gen - 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and 8, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N.Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 

PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherrier, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, 8tring-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 885 Broadway, 
N. ¥. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum; 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 885 Broadway, N.Y. ° 








SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 


ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. ¥Y., Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 


©. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6196.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes 
kind tity of goods ordered ma oer’ RS 





discount. Send money enot h w orders 
and we will return any surplus, or, if pe prefer, Till ucep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order, 


The following Ph fw t 

e followin 10 c views of the Oneida 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Baile. 
ings; Buildings and ; Summer-House and 
; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of ictures 8 inches by 10— 
price %5 cents. Nerlomacheceononpic ‘ews of the and 
Grounds can be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
. Any of the above will be 








BACK VOLUMES 
Of Tas CrrctLax, unbound, viz., ae of the Old Series, con 


taining Writings and Remin' Mrs. M. 
an account of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. No} es, a ay 
Vols. Iand II of the New Series. r sale é , at 


Fo: t 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 


' PUBLICATIONS. 
SaLvaTion FROM SIN, THE EXD OF CuRisTIAN Fairn; an octavo 
of 5 J. H. . Price. . 

pamphlet of 25 pence by J. H- Noyes , 28 ets. for sin 


Mae Continexce; or - Control in Sexual Intercourse a 
pomp mrt Baoan Fy H. Nores. Where poke: 


‘Tus Trapren’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur- ring 
by 8. Newhouse. With bea: 
118 pp 8vo. Price 75 cts. Narratives and Illustrations. 


[The above works are for eale at this office.) 
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